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‘Ananda Bazar Patrika ”’ eee Calcutta 700 | 14th March 1881. 
66 Arya Darpan ” ° Ditto 008eee 26 th ditto. 
“ Bharat Bandhu” ‘as aa | Ditto ee 15th ditto. 
‘¢ Bharat Mihir” ro ” ... | Mymensingh és 671 | 16th ditto. 
‘¢ Bengal Advertiser’... oe .- | Calcutta - 2,000 
‘‘ Bardwan Sanjivani’’ .. is .. | Burdwan ; 296 | 15th 
‘¢ Dacca Prakash”’ ia ‘ai .» | Dacea ian 350 | 20th 
‘¢ Kdacation Gazette” _... it .«. | Hooghly 745 | 18th 
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‘¢ Paridarshak ”’ és iis .. | Sylhet ie 
‘¢ Pratikér”’ és ... | Berhampore wi 
‘‘Rungpore Dik Prakash . ra ... | Kakinia, Rungpore ...; 17th 
66 Sadharani” : ; so Chinsurah i 13th oat 20th March 188l. 
‘¢‘ Sahachar”’ ee ci ... | Caleutta 14th March 188]. 
Som Prakash o sal iis ... | Changripotta, 24-Perghs. 21st ditto. 
‘‘ Sulabha Samachar” ee io .. | Calcutta 19th ditto. 
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‘“‘ Banga Vidya Prakaéshika”’ «| Ditto a Zlst to 26th ditto. 
 Prabhati” a . | Ditto be 19th to 22nd and 25th March 188}. 
‘Samachar Sudhébarsan ” os voc 1 eee ‘4 jen 
ENGLISH aND Urpv. | 
Weekly. 
“Urdu Guide” oe «oo eee 12th and 19th March 1881. 
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Weekly. 
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‘‘Uchit Bakta” sali «| Ditto “s Keates 19th 
PEERsIAx. 
Weekly. | 
“ Jam-Jahan-numé ” ve — ; Ditto 18th 
Urnv. 
Weekly. 
“Tijarut-ul-Akhbar” . Ditto 
ASSAMESE. 
Monthly. 
‘Assam Vildsin{” oe ve .». | Sibsagar 
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POLITICAL. 


We extract the following observations from an article in the 
Spread of civilization another name Vavavibhdkar of the 14th Match:—The cop. 
for annexation. duct of certain powerful European Governments 
has put a new interpretation upon the phrase “spread of civilization.” |, 
clearly appears from their doings that the phrases “spread of civilization” 
and “ extension of empire” are synonymous. In the case of Russia and 
England, the terms are understood in this sense. Everybody clearly say 
what was coming when Russia talked of introducing Christian civilization . 
into Turkey, and the war with the Zulus and that with the Boers of the 
Transvaal carried on by Eneland had its origin in a desire to extend the 
limits of her empire. Nor was the declaration of the Afghan war entirely 
unconnected with this consideration. The conquests of Russia in Central 
Asia have been achieved, it would seem, for the purpose of civilizing its 
savage inhabitants. The desire of making territorial extension is indeed a 
natural one ; but to effect this object by the destruction of a people’s liberty, 
and under the cloak of philanthropy, is alike opposed to the dictates of 
morality and statesmanship. Nor do fresh annexations of territory always 
bring advantages to the Sovereigns whose domains are already so extensive, 
that a proper administration thereofisfar from an easy task. It there- 
fore behoves both England and Russia to give up their policy of annexation. 
2. Referring to the result of the debate on Candahar, which recently 
iin Cente She took place in the House of Lords, the 
ee tre Sahachar, of the 14th March, remarks that 
nobody need be surprised at finding that Lord Lytton had a majority of 
votes in favour of his motion. The fact is the Conservative element is 
strong in the House of Lords, and the Conservatives are always eager to { 
avail themselves of any opportunity which may present itself to discredit 
the Government. It is to be oped that the result of the approaching 
debate in the Commons will be favourable to the Ministry. As regards the 
statements made by Lord Lytton in the course of his speech it is to be 
observed that the speaker uttered a distinct falsehood when he said _ that 
native opinion in India was opposed to the evacuation of Candahar. Lord 
Lytton’s impudence is really amazing. 
3. If the Ministry are defeated on the question cf Candahar in the 


es Ciadies Mabe. House of Commons, as they have been in 


: the Lords, and if in consequence of this the 
Conservatives return to power, the retention of Candahar is a_ certainty. 


The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of tie 14th March, is of opinion that. that 
result would not be altogether unfavourable to the interests of the people of 
India. The costs of occupation would doubtless have to be borne by England; 
India being positively unable to pay it. This would most probably lead 
to reduction of public expenditure; and one way of effecting that object 
would be by substituting Natives for Europeans in the public service. If there 
should be any additional taxation, both Kuropeans and Natives would be 
made liable to pay the new tax; and the fact of having a common 
grievance would have a most salutary political effect. A permanent 
occupation of Candahar would divert the attention of Government 
from internal affairs of India, and this would afford ereat relief to 
the people. Europeans coming to this country in quest of employment 
would find a large field for their enterprise in Candahar, thus bringing 
great relief to the people. The occupation of Candahar would hasten the 
day when Nussia should be knocking at the gates of India. The neighbour- 
hood of that power would bring many advantages to the people of this 
country. The light of civilization will stream into India from-two different 
directions, an impetus would be given to her commerce, aad Governmet! 
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would have powerful reasons to seek the happiness of the people lest they 
should lend a willing ear to the intrigues of Russians. 


4. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 15th March, ridicules the argu- 
ments employed by Lord Lytton in favour of 


retaining Candahar. They are characterized 
as being absurd and irrelevant. 


Can dahar. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


5. We give below the substance of an article in the Sddhdrani, of 
the 13th March, beaded, the ‘* Fates have not 
smiled upon the ryots :”—The unfortunate are 
never destined to be happy. Why should those that were born to weep be 
given to laugh P? What rejoicings, what hopes were not occasioned by the 
news that the Lieutenant-Governor was about to legislate on behalf of the 


ryots? But all these hopes have vanished. Is it not cruel to raise hopes 
which you are not able to fulfil 


Mr. Reynolds’ new Draft Rent Bill. 


The first Draft Bill contained provisions for enabling the ryot to 
construct brick-built dwelling-houses on his holding, to cut down trees 
planted by himself, to obtain counterfoil rent receipts and annual state- 
ments from the zemindar. There were also other provisions favourable to 
the ryots. It was but last Sunday that the ryots of Burdwan heard 
of these matters with acclamation, and praised and blessed His Honor 
with uplifted hands. But sooner or later they will hear that the Draft Bill 
which contained these provisions has been rejected, that the zemindars have 
persualed the Lieutenant-Governor’s Secretary to believe that any such 
concessions would prove prejudicial to their interests, interfere with the 
collection of rent, and create considerable embarrassments. Accordingly 
the Draft Bill prepared by the Hon’ble Mr. Reynolds does not contain these 
provisions. What wonder that the ryots will, after this, experience extreme 
disappointment? The poor, illiterate, voiceless and ignorant ryots of Bengal 
have not been able to say what they had to say, while, on the other hand, the 
tautious, shrewd, and energetic zemindars have with a hundred tongues, and in 
the columns of ahundred newspapers, given their own version to the rulers, who 
also have listened to their words. The second Draft Bill consults only the in- 
terests of the zemindars. Hardly any one dwelt upon the convenience or incon- 
venience which would be caused to the ryot, and Government also has not 
attended to the question. Advantages are not to be the ryot’s portion; what 
| 13 to be regretted is that they have been successively led to hope and disappoint- 

e’, Not only does the second Draft Bill not contain the provisions for savin 
the tenant’s rights, which found a place in the first, but it has had added 
to it new sections calculated to benefit the landlords. One only of these 
_ May be mentioned. If this is retained, the extinction of mukrari rights 

is inevitable. The 20 years presumptive rule has now been in operation 
since 1859, Before Act X of that year was passed, the ryots did not 
attach much value to rent receipts, and so, when that measure first came 
iO operation, the great majority of them were not able to prove uniform 
payment for 20 years, and the result was that the zemindar found it an 
easy task to destroy mukrari rights. Since that time, however, the ryots 
have acquired the habit of carefully preserving all rent receipts, and the 
zemindars now find it difficult to rebut the presumption of uniform payment 
nade on behalf of the former. Mr. Reynolds has therefore advanced to 
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the rescue of the landlords by proposing that the operation of the presump. 
tion should be confined to cases in which uniform payment can be proved 
for 20 years before the period when the presumption was first introduced 
into the law; that is, the fact of such payment should be proved since the 
year 1839 and not since 1859. Now, as the ryots will practically find 
impossible to prove uniform payment for 42 years (supposing a suit is 
instituted in 1881) all mukrari rights, except those saved by any 
express contract or decree of the courts, will be extinguished ; and thus will 
the greedy zemindars gain their object. . 
6. The same paper continues the subject in another article, and remarks 
that the number of years for which proof of 
uniform payment will be necessary yjll 
increase with each succeeding year; that is, the period will always be 
calculated from 1839, and this even if the question arises some three genera. 
tions afterwards. But then there will be no escape from the difficulty, even 
if proof of such payment be forthcoming. The presumption will not be 
made in favour of the ryots in estates not permanently settled, that is in 
favour of tenants in khas mehals. Then it will not be always that the ryots 
of the permanently settled estates will have the benefit. They will be 
deprived of it if the estate passes into the hands of an auction purchaser. 
What the change in the Draft Bull practically amounts to is that, 
except in estates, the possession of which is transferred to another by 
a private deed of sale, or by the rules of succession, mukrari rights, 
save those continued by any express contract, will be in a manner 
extinguished. Even in the two cases of exception referred to above, 
such rights might be destroyed by collusion between the original pro- 
prietor of an estate and the person who succeeded to it by bringing about 
a sale thereof for arrears of revenue. Mr. Reynolds remarks that the present 
law bears very hardly upon “ the auction purchasers, who labour under a special 
grievance in this matter.” Now, if it is necessary to remove the hardship to 
which these men are subjected, exception 2, appended to section 6, will be 
of help in gaining that object. Why alterthe substantivelaw? It would be 
enough to lay down that the 20 years’ rule will not apply to the case of 
auction purchasers. But it does not appear that the change in the law mn 
this matter has been made merely to remove a grievance of the auction 
urchasers. ‘The person who has prepared the Draft Bill evidently aims at 
enefiting the whole body of landlords. It has been already remarked that 
the ryots will find it impracticable to produce rent receipt showing uniform & 
payment for 40 to 50 years. Not to speak of agriculturists, how many even 
among zemindars and the respectable classes could show such old records 
in their houses? There are many circumstances which stand in the way of 
a Bengali ryot’s preserving successfully his rent receipts for, say, 50 years. 
Some of these may be mentioned here:—(1) The use of paper prepared 
with yellow arsenic has been almost discontinued. The zemindars now 
write receipts on English-made paper of the lowest quality, which cannot 
stand the climate of this country and is soon spoilt. (2) Rent receipts 
are written on smalislips of paper which are always liable to be lost. 
(3) The ryots who, as a class, are poor, have no metallic receptacle to put 
the receipts in, which are usually kept in an earthen pot, a hollow bamboo 
tube, or are tied in a piece of old cloth. (4) The white-ants. Considering 
the ravages committed by these creatures even on well-bound and thick- 
leaved books preserved in glass-cases, one can easily imagine the fate of small 
bits of bad paper on which rent receipts are written in a cottage, through 
the thatching of which rain falls in a thousand torrents, which is surrounded 
with mud, and of which the owner spends his days and nights working in the 
fields. (5) The cottage is often destroyed by fire, flood, or storm. (6) Tue 


Mr. Reynolds’ new Draft Rent Bill. 


(5) 
knowledge that 20 years’ receipts are enough made the ryots indifferent to 
the custody of those of preceding years. 


7. In another article on this subject, the same paper remarks that 


| although the Sddhdrant is an advocate of the 
Mr. Reynolds’ Draft Rent Bull. rights and privileges of the ryot, yet it does 
not desire che extinction of the zemindar; nay it believes that anything 
which had a tendency to injure to any considerable extent the interests 
of the latter, must be regarded as prejudicial to the interests” of the whole 
country. The new Draft Bill, although in its main features it may not be 
open to much objection from the zemindar’s point of view, nevertheless 
contains provisions regarding co-parceners which, if adopted, will in time 
fall like a thunderbolt upon the landholders. They are anxious to obtain 
enhanced rents, and are labouring to take away the right of occupancy from 
those who possess it. They are making a great agitation over every letter 
of the Draft Bill, and yet seem to be perfectly indifferent to this portion 
of the measure which, if it becomes law, will in a manner result in the 
transfer of the authority and influence of the zemindars in Bengal to the 
hands of Government. Almost 99 per cent. of the estates in Bengal are 
held by co-parceners, and one shudders to think of the prospect which lies 
before Bengalis, if on some pretext or other the management of these 
estates passes into the hands of Government, or of officers who may be 
appointed by it. Misunderstandings between co-parceners, dishonesty of 
ryots, and similar causes will be enough to bring about this result. In fact 
nothing could be more subversive of all principles of equity and the founda- 
tion of private property than these provisions of the Draft Rent Bill, 
compared to which even the Arms Act and the Press Act will probably be 
looked upon as harmless measures. 


8. Referring to the correspondence which has passed between the 


Religious Endowments. Government of India and that of Bengal on 


the subject of religious endowments, the Nava- 
vibhakar, of the 14th March, remarks that the motive which actuated Lord 


Ripon in rejecting the proposals made in this connection by Sir Ashley 
Eden was doubtless good, but the reasons assigned for the step do not appear 
to be sufficiently weighty. Sir Ashley did not seek to interfere with the 
religious practices of the people: what he aimed at wasratber the adoption 
of such measures as would facilitate the due observance of those practices. 
The waste of funds belonging to religious institutions cannot but defeat the 
purpose of those who made the endowments, and thus interfere with the due 
performance of religious ceremonies. By seeking to prevent this waste by 
initiating legislation, the Lieutenant-Governor but acted in a manner which 
was favourable to the cause of religion. Lord Ripon indeed might have 
argued with more show of reason if he had insisted on the necessity, on the 
part of Government, of maintaining neutrality in such matters so long as 
the people themselves did not come forward with any complaints, and 
had pointed out that no such complaints had reached Government. As to 
the proposals made by Sir Ashley Eden, it is to be remarked that it is desir- 
able that Government shoald see that the funds of religious and charitable 
endowments are administered in accordance with the wishes of those who 
made them, The native public having lost all power, and Government also 
being indifferent to this matter, these funds are very frequently squandered. 


approve of the proposal made by the 


The Editor would not, however, 


leutenant-Governor as to vesting the Board of Revenue and the Collectors 
with the power of control. This, if adopted, would but result in the substi- 


tution of one evil for another. All that is required is that Government 


should use means whereby the managers of religious institutions might be 
induced to do their work under a sense of responsibility. 
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9, Lord Ripon, remarks the same paper, seems to possess even a 
larger share of cautiousness than the othe 
leaders of the Liberal party, whose policy js 
pre-eminently one of caution. It was eagerly expected that almost one of 
the first measures of the Liberals on their return to power would be the 
repeal of the Press Act; but those that had cherished this expectation 
were disappointed. At length a despatch was received from the Secreta 
of State urging the repeal of that measure, but Lord Ripon hesitated, 
Representations in the meantime began to be made by all classes of 
the people as to the necessity of repealing the Act. His Excellency hag 
at length decided upon this course, but some time must yet elapse before 
the decision could be carried out. This has extremely disappointed the 
public. Delay is dangerous, and the people are well aware that not afew 
hich officials in this country are opposed to the abrogation of the Press 
Law. Many things again may happen between this time and that appointed 
for the introduction of a repealing Bill in the Legislative Council. One 
or two native papers may be prosecuted for publishing seditious writing, 
and the continuance of the Press Act insisted upon. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government may be overthrown, and the Tories may return to power. All 
this is possible; and if the last-mentioned contingency ever came to pass, 
the measure would remain in force. If its advocates had not thought of 
some such possibility, the Press Law would have been repealed in as little 
time as it took to enact it. Why is this delay? The work of destruction 
takes generally less time for its accomplishment than that of construction. 
The process seems to have been reversed in the case of the Press Act, 
Why should a measure, the enactment of which was complete in less than 
24 hours, take a twelvemonth to repeal it? Then, again, with section 1244 
of the Penal Code remaining in force, there does not exist the least necessity 
of inserting any new sections in that code for the punishment of seditious 
writings. 

10. The same paper, in noticing the new Criminal Procedure Code 
The Criminal Procedure Code Bill, makes the following observations :—The 
Bill. indefatigable industry and perseverance with 
which Mr. Stokes is carrying on his work of legislation and codification 
is such that, if he remains a few more years in this country, it will be 
deluged with laws. Frequent amendments of the laws cause inconvenience 
to suitors, lawyers and judges. Hardly have they mastered the 
provisions of a legislative enactment when another is passed amending 
the former. The activity of the Legislative Council is causing great injury, 
and it is exceedingly desirable that it should take a long holiday. The task 
of amending the Criminal Procedure Code would still have been viewed 
with delight if Mr. Stokes had taken the opportunity to omit the rigorous 
provisions which were inserted in it by Mr. Stephen regarding summary trial, 
appeals against acquittals and enhancement of punishment on appeal. 
It was expected that under the rule of the present pious and kind-hearted 
Viceroy the sections relating to those matters would not be allowed to 
disfigure the code; but the people are disappointed to find that, instead of 
that being the case, Mr. Stokes has inserted new provisions calculated to 
enhance the rigor of the criminal law. Reference is then made to sections 
427 and 439 of the Bill, and to the provision laying down that, except in 
particular cases, the accused will not be allowed to call back the witnesses 
for the pr secution for the purpose of cross-examining them. 

Il. The Sahachar, of the 14th March, is of opinion that a Factory 

Tic Vesteiy Aik Act is not necessary in India, and that the 
measure originated with those who, undef 
ave always sought to promote the interests of 


Lord Ripon and the Press Act. 


the cloak of philanthropy, h 
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the British merchant. The partial remission of the cotton duties and 
the equalization of the salt duties were steps in this direction. The Editor 
fully concurs in the observations which fell from Maharajah Jatendra 
Mohun Tagore in the Council Chamber when this Bill was passed into law ; 
and proceeds to remark as follows:—The enactment of such a measure 
4s the Factory Act is a proof that tne present system of administration 
requires a thorough reform. That which did well enough for the year 1793 is 
now found to be positively injurious. The few high officials who live for the 
most part of the year in a secluded mountain retreat do not know anything 
about the condition or the wishes of the people. The operatives in the Indian 
Mills receive a more than humane treatment, as any member of the Legis- 
lative Council may assertain by paying a visit to the mills at Bowreah or 
Barahanagar. The men are fed, dressed and housed in a style which was 
never dreamt of by their ancestors. When sick they obtain the benefit of a 
medical treatment which it had never entered into the head of Manu to 
conceive. They save money and are happy: even the common women are 
using gold and silver ornaments. Do the legislators want to change this 
state of things by law? They do not evidently know what they are about. 
Manchester, of course, would wish that all the mills in this country 
closed their business. Here labour is cheap, and if this advantage 
possessed by Indian mills could be minimized, they would not be able to 
compete with Manchester. The British merchant, of course, might do 
anything he pleased, if it served his own ends. But how is it that both 


the English and Indian Governments are thus seeking to ruin the rising 
native industries? 


12. The same paper refers with approbation to the sentiments expressed 


pee in an article on Sir Ashley Eden in a recent 

esa deme issue of the National Paper. The writer 
regards Sir Ashley as a third-rate Governor, and as one unduly given to 
favoritism. He is a man of narrow views and impatient of criticism. He 
has made a fool of the British Indian Association by holding before it the 
bait of increased privileges to the zemindars. He has had splendid oppor- 
tunities of doing real work, but has abused them. 


18. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 14th March, notices with 


vee gratification that Lord Ripon has rejected the 
\eligious Endowments. ° ~ 

nae proposals which were made to the Government 
of India by Sir Ashley Eden on the subject of religious endowments. 
there is no need of legislative interference in this matter. 


14. The same paper refers to the new Draft Rent Bill, and comments 


ek. es ng uch oO - 
i ts ice es ek on the change which has been introduced regard 


ing the rule of 20 years’ presumption. ‘Ihe 
remarks made in this connection are similar to those noticed in paragraph 


». Lhe writer points out that great hardship will be caused to gantidars 
if the new Dratt Bill becomes law. 


15. The Badrat Bandhu, of the 15th March, expresses great uneasi- 


a Sane ness on account of the delay which it is said 


i will yet take place in repealing the Press Act. 
the observations made by the writer are similar to those noticed in 


paragraph 9, 
16. In an article on the Criminal Procedure Code Bill, the Bhdrat 


The Criminal Procedure Code Bill. Mahar, of the loth M arch, reproduces with 


ae approbation the remarks made by Sir Ashley 
Eden in the Council Chamber. 


2 correspondent of the Hducation Gazette, of the 18th March, 


Pik Thich Hoss oie suggests that the difficulty experienced by 
a ia zemindars in collecting their rents would be 
“moved if in the new Rent Bill it was laid down that ryots should pay the 
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several instalments of rent on the dates which might be fixed by Government. 
failing this, their holdings would be sold by auction. 3 
18. Adverting to the recent failures of not a few Mercantile Firms j, 
ee Calcutta, and the loss and hardship they haye 
Failurse of Mercantile Firms. occasioned to large numbers of individ vals, the 
Sulabha Samdchér conjemns the growth of fraudulent practices amo 
European merchants of the metropolis at the present time. The law of 
insolvency is in a large measure answerable for this state of things. The 
protection of the Court is readily granted to men who have ostensibly lost 
by speculation, but in truth have cheated the creditors. It is really strange 
to find that the men who are declared insolvents to-day can with impunity 
open houses of business the day after under a new name, and yet this is com. 
monly the case. There will be no improvement of commercial morality 
until the law of insolvency is placed on a sounder footing. 
19. We give below a full translation of an article in the Sddhdrani, of 
— the 20th March, headed the ‘* Condition of the 
a Khas Mehals in the Midnapore district.” In 
our efforts to bring to the notice of Government the miserable condition of 
two of the Khas Mehals in the district of Midnapore, we have been placed 
in a position of difficulty. That the embarrassment of the humble Sddhdrant 
has been taken advantage of by the great ‘‘ Patriotic” journal which has 
cast upon it an imputation of ‘‘ bumptiousness”’ dves not cause any 
uneasiness, nor is there any room for alarm in the fact that the Proxeer of 
Allahabad has used the circumstance of a native paper being caught 
indulging in false statements, as a pretext for pouring the vials of its wrath 
upon the heads of all Native Editors, The real difficulty lies in the fact that 
Government has not allowed us to see its contradiction of the statements 
published by us; and that we are not yet in a position to judge how far 
we have offended in this matter. What is of more consequence is that, 
although we have not seen the official contradiction of our statements, a 
reply to that contradiction has reached us. It is exceedingly necessary to 
give publicity to this reply in order to remove the impression which might 


otherwise be created to the effect that what appeared in the Sddhdarnt was 
wholly false. 


On the other hand, as the readers of this journal have not 
had the opportunity of reading the Government contradiction, how are they 
to understand the meaning of the reply thereto? This is how we have 


been placed in difficulty. After considerable deliberation we have at last 
made up our mind to publish the following portion of a registered letter 
now in our possession, which has reference to the condition of the roads and 
canals in the Khas Mehals:—Over an area of nearly 2,000 square miles, 
the aggregate length of these roads is less than 100 miles. In the rainy 
season they become so full of mud that the sight is enough to make one cry 
It was only after a long time that last year three of these roads, for a length 
of five miles each, that is, fifteen miles in the aggregate, were paved with 
sand. The Majnamutha estate altogether consists of 529 mouzans ; of these 
46 have become useless in consequence of their being situated outside the 
sea-dyke. (The old line of sea-dyke was, for reasons connected with the 
manufacture of salt,so crooked that even a partial rectification thered 
resulted in the exclusion of these villages.) Now, do the remaining & 
mouzahs possess any local communications beyond the following, which were 
constructed last year, though from what fund it is not known? 


| Roads. 
Maj: 4 durmuth a oe ails Beall 
F ye the Nandakumér tank in Contai to Chuna- * neering § pete Og 
ali 


A a so as aoe yk oe 14 ditta. 
Miiititinn 2... 2 ht 2 
From the Krisnakénta tank to the bnnd at 


Junput .. Ditto 14 ditto. 


tc. y 
Khals. | 
The distance between Khagrabani and Baghnia is about three 


| miles, and that between JBalabhadrapore and Panipia is about three 


miles; thus altogether for six miles the khal has been partially dredged. 
Now the roads mentioned above are all 5 to the town of Contai, and 
not one of them has cost more than Rs. 200. ‘Last year, in consequence of 
excessive rains, and there being no drainage, not a blade of grass grew in 
~ over a hundred mouzahs which lie at a distance of from four to six miles 
around Contai. Would there have been heard such wails of distress arising 
from the destruction of the crops, if the mouths of the Bilaspore, Mashagan, 
Mirzapore, Talpate, Kattigan and other khals had not been stopped? 
Since the Majna estate came under the management of Government, 
not a single mouzah has had any embankments constructed in it; with 
this result, that nowhere has the crop reaped been above a ten-anna 
one. We are not aware where the Saheb Bahadur could have expended on 
village embankment works Rs. 9,235 during the last five years P y have 
the crops been allowed to be destroyed every year by neglecting village 
embankments, and while there yet remained a balance of Rs. 27,000? The 
| Majnamutha estate has now been under khas management for five years 
past, and not a single village possesses any trace of an embankment. 
The proprietors of the Jalamutha estate prayed to be allowed to execute 
kabuliyats at the rents which would be fixed by the courts, even though 
the ryots did not agree to pay enhanced rents. This prayer was, however, 
disregarded ; and last year, before the revenue instalment for March had 
fallen due, the mehal was brought under khas management. The zemindar 
was not a defaulter and the statement that he was so is erroneous. It is only 
a year since the khas management was introduced, and so the village embank- 
ments still exist. Government last year did not undertake any embank- 
ment work; nor does it seem likely, from the orders that have been issued, 
that any such work will be done this year. It is in consequence of such 
merely law-observing orders that embankments have disappeared from 
Majna, and will disappear from Jalamutha also. Formerly, when an estate 
remained under the management of its proprietors, it was found that in spite 
of the losses caused by the dishonesty of their servants, and however large 
might be the profits appropriated by themselves, village embankments were 
regularly constructed every year. And the reason of this is that the proprietors 
do not hold in their hands the “‘certificate”” weapon, by the use of which they 
might recover all arrears of rent. No one need be told how easy (?) it is to 
recover such sums by means of a regular suit. Now the ryots would and 
did withhold payment of rent, if advances were not made for embankment 
works. The force of this consideration, joined to the pressure put by the 
hakims, rendered the non-execution of the embankments impossible. The 
ten pergunnahs of the Jalamutha estate contain 461 mouzahs, and the 
Majna estate, excluding the 46 devastated by the sea, 543 mouzahs; mak- 
ing a total of 1,004. Not to speak of these villages which have no roads in 
them, even Gar Kishornagar, the seat of the proprietors of the 11 pergun- 


nahs of the Majna estate, and Gar Basudebpore where is situated 
the home of the proprietors of the ten pane composing the 
a 


Jalamutha estate, cannot boast of any local communications. Only in 
1284 B.S. a road was constructed from Basudebpore to the d&k road, 
and this year the work in connection with two roads has been commenced 
in Basudebpore. Even for this purpose the Rant has made a contribution 
of Rs. 300. Another also for connecting the dak road with Kishornagar 
Gar, and which is even less than half a mile in length, has been undertaken. 
The canal which joins Gednakhali with the river at Kalinagar or Rasulpore 
only extends over a length of six miles on one side of the Khas Mehals.” 


SADHARARI, 
March 20th, 1881. 
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Som Pasxkast, 
March ist, 1881. 


Urpvu Gorpsg, 
March 12th, 1881. 


( 10 ) 


90. The Som Prakdsh, of the 21st March, describes the hardship of th. 

people at the present time. They experience 
preat difficulty in earning their live}. 
hood. ‘Their wants have increased. They have to pay a large number of 
taxes. It behoves Government to extend to them a generous treatment, fo 
they are weak and are not able to protest against wrong. The Hditor then 
refers to the orders contained in a recent despatch of the Secretary of State 
in which the Government of India is asked to appoint natives to the public 
service on a more extensive scale than has been hitherto the case. 


The poverty of the people of India. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


22. A correspondent . the tage 1m ° om March, 
) . " irects the attention of the authorities 
iin fae. aries the East Indian Railway to the hg 
venience felt by those who travel by the mail train in first and second clas 
carriages from Howrah to Allahabad from the want of khas blinds ip 
those carriages. Itis to be noted that there is only one first class and one 
second class carriage of this description. Hindusthani passengers suffer 
particularly from this circumstance. They are not allowed, particularly at the 
Howrah station, to get in in the well-furnished carriages marked “ Calcutta 
to Lahore” or “Calcutta to Jhelum.” Tbe reason of this is not apparent, 
Do they pay less fare than the European passengers? Certainly not. The 
writer further complains that in the hot season passengers are not able to 
get a prompt supply of drinking-water at the large stations, where trains from 
different directions meet each other. The solitary individual entrusted with 
this work can but supply a few. Another complaint is that the waiting-rooms 
are not available for the night. This frequently occasions inconvenience. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ma. & BL, 


Bengali Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 26th March 1881. 
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